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Rev. Dr. E. C. Wines; Frank B. Sanborn^, of Massachusetts; Major R. W. 
McClaughry, who has filled some of the most important penological posi- 
tions in the country, and is now warden of the United States Penitentiary 
at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; Edward S. Wright, warden of the Western 
Penitentiary of Pennsylvania; the Rev. Dr. J. 8. Milligan, chaplain of the 
same penitentiary, and for many years past the efficient general secretary of 
the National Prison Association; Charles E. Felton, of Chicago, superinten- 
dent of the Buffalo City Prison and afivrivard superintendent for many 
years of the Chicago Bridewell, and then one of the managers of the Illinois 
State Reformatory at Pontiac; Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, D.D., international 
prisan commissio7ier of the United States; Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, official 
stenographer of the National Prison Association; John J. Lytle; Charles 
F. Coffin, and his wife, for many years active in woman's reformation^ 
Francis Wayland; Sacdiner Tuffts; Rev. A. S. Byers; Michael Cassidy; 
P. CaldweU; I. S. Griffith; J. B. Bittingcr, and ex-President Rutherford 
B. Hayes. 

But the Nestor of this system was Mr. Z. R. Brockway, who began the 
superintendency of the New York Elmira Reformatory in 1876, and contin- 
ued in that responsible position for more than a quarter of a century. His 
thorough mastery of the principles of the new criminology, his great con- 
structive genius, and his profound knowledge of human nature gave him the 
opportunity of a lifetime in the conduct of that model institution. The men 
long identified with him in the general cause of reformation were Oeneral 
Boeliff Brinkerhoff, chairman of the Board of State Charities of Ohio; Pro- 
fessor C. R. Henderson, of the University of Chicago, whose valuable peno- 
logical papers have been published in the proceedings of French and Oef'- 
man congresses and associations; Dr. John D. Scoxdler, for more than 
twenty years superintendent of the Reform School at Pontiac; E. J. Ttiur- 
phy, warden of the Joliet Penitentiary, Illinois, and President of the 
National Prison Association; Amos W. Butler, secretary of the Board of 
State Charities of Indiana, and general secretary of the association, and 
jJoseph P. Byers, its financial secretary. 

The present active workers in the reformatory institutions of the land 
include Superintendents Joseph F. Scott, of Elmira, New York; I. D, 
Porter, Washington, D.C.; Theodore F. Chapin, Westboro, Massachusetts; 
F. A. Whittier, Red Wing, Minnesota; James Allison, Cincinnati, Ohio; M, 
M. Mallary, Pontiac, Illinois; Frank L. Randall, St. Cloud, Minnesota; W. 
H. Whittaker, Jeffersonville, Indiana; James A. Leonard, Mansfield, Ohio; 
F. H. Nibecker, Glens Mills, Pennsylvania; T. B. Patton, Iluntinaton. Pen n^ 
syljmma, and C. W. Bowron, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 



HE law establishing: the 
Elmira Reformatory 
has been in its main 
features the law adopted 
in severnl states for the 
reformatories within 
their bounds. Th(» same 
aims, methods of p:ov- 
emment, and applications of principles, 
with due modifications and developments, 
have been followed. 

The fundamental points of this new 
penological system may be now briefly 
:outlin^. Its bedrock is the incontroverti- 
ble fact that the violator of law can be 




reformed, and that the most effective way 
to protect society is to reform the crim- 
inal. Reformation and not retribution, 
therefore, should be the chief end of pun- 
ishment. 

The indeterminate sentence is one of 
the most important elements in securing 
this reformation. A determinate sentence 
is ''absurd in principle and grossly wrong 
and injurious in practice." It results in 
the most marked inequalities whenever 
applied. A time imprisonment has not a 
single element of transformation of the 
inmate's life in it. It may restrain him 
for a definite period from injuring so- 
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Among the most significant signs of human progress is the present 
treatment of prisoners, and especially of youthful offenders, as contrasted 
with the barbarous and inhuman methods of dealing with them throughout . 
the centuries. 

The notable American pioneers of reformatory measures were Moses P. 
Pilsbury, his son, Amos Pilsbury, ««d Louts Dwigkt Pilsbury, the son of 
Amos. It was truly said of them by one competent to judge, who had made 
inquiry in this country owd in Europe, "that the Pilsburys were rated as 
the best prison-keepers in the world." 

Along with them must be noticed Robert Vaux and Richard Vaux, hw 
son, both of them renowned as jurists and penologists. Following them and 
others, of whom space will not permit mention, were many men and women 
who were conspicuous in founding the National Prison Congress in Cincin- 
nati in 1870, and helped give form and direction to what is known as the 
Elmira System. This system may be justly described as "the scientific 
treatment of imprisoned boys and young men for the sole purpose of then- 
recovery to lawful behavior and legitimate industry when released as free 
inhabitants of the community." 

Preeminent among these was the Rev. Dr. E. C. Wines, then secretary 
of the prison association of New York, whose name is a AouseAoId word »t 
America and Europe. To him the world is indebted for the convenintj of 
that congress, forever memorable in the history of our country. With him 
were intimately connected Professor Theodore W. Dwigkt, of the Columbia 
Law School; Rev. Dr. Frederick E. Wines, of TUMuna, the honored son of 



ciety, but it does not tend to reconcile 
him to his fellows when released. 

Reformation can not be accomplished 
without discipline, but it must be rational, 
and always conducive to the attainment 
of a self-controlled character. When this 
has been gained, conditional liberation or 
parole should follow, for this is neces- 
sarily connected with the indeterminate 
sentence. The paroled boy has an em- 
ployer who reports monthly regarding 
the wages paid him and hia conduct. The 
boy himself makes also a report, month 
by month, stating the amount he is earn- 
ing and his expenditures. A parole from 
six to twelve monthii is required in the 
several reformatories before a final dis- 
charge is prantcd. Society has thus been 
protected agninst crime, and the criminal 
has been converted into a law-abiding 
citizen, 

\ To bring about the results aimed at, it 
was held that the reformatory should fur- 
nish well-ventilated and properly heated 
rooms or cells, sufficient food, full edaca* 
tional facilities, manual training, trade 
instruction, military drills, well selected 
libraries, appropriate recreation, with 
active and moral religious influences. 
These arc aetunUy the forces at work 
to-day in all the reformatories of the 
United States. An analysis shovra that in 
addition to general intellectual education 
more than forty trades and industries are 
taaght in the several institutions under 
consideration. 

_> When the question is asked: Do re- 
formatories reform? Do tbcy, with the 
juvenile institutions, more than one hun- 
dred in number, all told, justify an out- 
lay of over twenty-five millions of dollars 
on buildings and grounds, and an annual 
expenditure of more than six millions of 
dollars! I answer unhesitatingly "Yes," 
because these institutions are working 
with nature and society, and not asrainst 
them. As Superintendent Scott puts it: 
" The best method for the reformation of 
criminals is to subject them to a system of 
discipline and training which is found 
essential to the training of the normal 
youth to correct moral and social living." 
\ When the parole system had been in 
oetiTe operation for more than ten years 
•I. KnM*ii«) innnirr was made by the man- 
-a Beforr •^^'^ 

and 



clerk for nearly a year to find out the 
facts concerning all the inmates of the 
institution who had been conditionally 
liberated up to that time. The result of 
this investigation by agents, officers, and 
through correspondence, was to confirm 
the estimate made from year to year that 
about eighty per cent of those paroled 
were practically reformed. When five 
thousand inmates had been paroled, less 
than 365 had been sent back again under 
reformatory authority— not one in twelve. 

At the end of twonly-six years, 11,296 
inmates had been received in the Elmira 
institution. The number estimated from 
careful examination to have been re- 
formed was nearly eighty per cent. The 
reports for eacli of the last three years 
of the same reformatory give an estimate 
of reformations from seventy-five to 
eighty-five per CL'nt. 

The Indiana Reformatory at Jefferson- 
ville paroled 2,f>20 inmates between April 
1, 1897, and April 1, 1904. Of this num- 
ber seventy-eight per cent lived up to the 
terms of their parole, leaving but twenty- 
two per cent who proved unsatisfactory. 

From personal visits to many of our 
reformatories and from subsequent corre- 
spondence with the superintendents and 
other officers of every such institution, I 
received estimates of the number held to 
be reformed. They varied from sixty per 
cent, which was ssiid to be "a very low 
estimate" in this particular case, to 
eighty-five per cent. The average of all 
estimates was seventy-five per cent. 

At the request of Governor Deneen, 
the board of managers and the superin- 
tendent of the Illinois State Reformatory 
at Pontiae made a thorough investigation 
of the record of the boys paroled from the 
institution to Chicago from July 1, 1901, 
to January 1, 1906. In this city is the 
Bureau of Identificntion which, for 
twenty-five years, has been in charge of 
Captain Jl. P. Evans, who has won a 
national reputation for capability and as 
an expert criminologist. In the bureau is 
kept a register of every person in Chicago 
charged with major offenses against the 
law. Every paroled inmate thus charged 
would, of course, he found in the bureau's 
li.st. After many weeks of patient labor 
by two investif^ntora. aided by Captain 
Evapi «nd 1 it was asce 
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over eighty-three per cent were not vio- 
lators again of the law. 

It was then determined to ascertain the 
record of every Chicago paroled boy up 
to July 1, 1901, which would include a 
period of seven years. It was found that 
among the 1,286 paroled, there were over 
seventy per cent of ultimate reclamations, 
which included those who had been re- 
turned to the reformatory for violation 
of parole but had afterward remained 
faithful to their parole conditions and, 
when discharged, had obeyed the law. In 
the first seven years of the institution the 
number of juvenile offenders was much 
greater, and the time of detention shorter 
than in the six years following, which 
accounts for the lower per cent. But for 
the entire period of twelve years there has 
been an average of seventy-five per cent 
of reformations. 

These statistics may probably be consid- 
ered the most accurate yet furnished in 
the history of any of the reformatories in 
the United States, on account of the pecul- 
iar facilities afforded by the police 
authorities for tracing the career of each 
individual boy. 

Over forty per cent of the Illinois State 
Reformatory inmates come from Chicago, 
and they embrace the majority of the most 
difficult cases with which the manage- 
ment has to deal. The percentage of re- 
clamations in other portions of the state 
presumably would be much larger, bring- 
ing the per cent up to eighty or eighty- 
five. It is very saf(* to say that it will 
not be lower in any other portion of the 
United States than in Chicago, with the 
peculiar temptations to vice and crime 
incident to this cosmopolitan city. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the aver- 
age estimate of seventy-five per cent made 
by the various reformatory superinten- 
dents is within due bounds. 

If it could be determined how many 
reformatory graduates had been confined 
in the penitentiaries or state prisons of 
the country, still greater accuracy could 
be attained regarding the number re- 
formed, for the great majority of these 
graduates, if convicted of crime, would be 
incarcerated in them. In my visits to 
many of these prisons, when on my re- 
formatory tour, and through correspon- 
dence with every warden of the other 
prisons of which I had no personal knowl- 



edge, I made inquiries on this point. I 
could not obtain exact information be- 
cause the fact of a previous reformatory 
sentence could be imparted, in general, 
only by the prisoner himself. In some 
cases, however, the commitment made it 
known. 

I give a few of the statements of the 
wardens made to me, which show that on 
the whole not many of these graduates 
have lapsed into the graver crimes. 

The warden of one state penitentiary 
says that out of 315 inmates seven only 
admitted that they had served terms in 
reformatories. 

In the Joliet penitentiary, out of a 
population of- 3,219 received in ten years, 
306 had previously served in reforma- 
tories in Illinois and other states — less 
than ten per cent. During the same time 
2,843 inmates had been received into the 
southern Illinois penitentiary; of this 
number 155 had served reformatory sen- 
tences — less than six per cent. 

In another penitentiary, out of 4,179 
prisoners the records show that sixty-five 
were graduates of reform schools and 
twenty-six of reformatories. 

In another state prison, reformatory 
graduates average from eight to fourteen 
out of a yearly commitment of 160 — 
about eleven per cent. This institution is 
located in a region between the two great 
states in the East which have the largest 
reformatory population. 

Another very prominent penitentiary in 
the West, with a population averaging 
1,100 yearly, in the language of its war- 
den, known throughout the whole United 
States as one of the most eminent prison 
officials, does not have **more than one 
dozen graduates of reformatories, or even 
of reform schools." 

I have taken at random eighty names 
from the list of boys paroled to Chicago 
from the Illinois State Reformatory 
during the last five years, and found their 
earnings were nearly $40,000 a year. The 
hicrhest salary was $100 per month and 
the lowest $20 and board. Many were 
earning $80, $70, $65, $60 and $52 
monthly. The average wages of the more 
than six hundred boys who have faithfully 
kept their parole during that time can be 
safely estimated at the average above 
given, $500 a year. And as that number 
are now still steadily employed, so far as 
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is known, their annual productive value is 
$300,000. 

Mailing a very conservative estimatp, 
that sixty-five per cent only of the more 
than two thousand boys who have been 
sent back to Chicago have become good 
citizens, and taking the average earnings, 
just given, these one thousand three hun- 
dred young men arc annually receiving 
$650,000 for their services. 

I took thirty names of Chicago boys on 
parole at the preJient time and fountl that 
they were receiving on an average $400 



per year. Later on they wili average as 
above, $500. 

Taking the same average of sixty-five 
per cent of the six thousand boys al- 
ready paroled from the institution, and 
of the earnings just enumerated, we have 
$2,000,000 as the amount annually paid 
Ihem, Applying the same low average of 
reclamations and earnings to the more 
than thirteen thousand inmates dis- 
charged from the Elmira Reformatory, we 
find the annual sum paid them to be 
more than $4,000,000, Thus the gradu- 
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ates of two out of the ten adult reforma- 
tories in the United States are beinpt paid 
more than $6,000,000 per year. They are 
earning an amount equal to the annual 
expenditure of all the reformatories and 
industrial sehools in tht' Unite<l States. 

A few extracts from thousands of let- 
ters received by various superintendents 
will illustrate the pood work the reforma- 
tories are aceomplishinp:: 

I have paid a rlobt of honor of *120 and have 

I 



in tbe savings bank $150. I have clothed mjrBelf 

well and provided myself with all neceaaarjr 
outfit. 

He had learned the brickmaMng trader 
in the Ohio State Reformatory. 

One who is just married and lives a 
reputable life writes : 

I wish to thank yoa for nhat yon and tbe 
Boiinl of Mnnacers have done for me. I shall 
try my best to beeome hr honorable and naefal 
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I am Btitl norking fi>r the firm that employed 
me when I depart^il from the reformatory. I 
am ailvancod to $3 p<'r day. I learned mj les- 
sons while in the reformatory and I hope they 
will go through life with nie for my bettennent. 

One who has just received his final dis- 
charge says: 

I promise you that I will do right and be 
honeat aa long as I live. 

I am proud to say that my parole book is 
empty, but I could serve the real of my life on 
parole if I had to. 
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A boy with a 'full heart wrote to his 
Illinois superintendent : 

You wore more than a friend to me; yon 
were almost a father. I have jnst been pro- 
moted to foreman. 

I didn't want to come to the reformatory, bnt 
I must say there never was a better thing hap- 
pened to me, beeause of your kind and fatherly 
instruction. I have given my heart to God and 
especl to live an honorable life. 

The following came from one who did 
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not get along very well at first with the 
authorities : 

Since coming home nil my old Upcircs and in- 
clinatioBB have left mc and I ottribiite it more 
to the training and diEunpline I iindernent nhile 
in the rpformatory than to anything else, al- 
though I first had tn team the futility of trying 
to "buek" tbe BdmiliixtriitioD. 

Ad exceptionally eapalile yanne man, 
who was (lepressoil ami degraded on 
coming to the Ohio institution, but who is 
now a junior parlncr in a small hut flour- 
ishing business, wrote as follows: 



I shall never forget the momiag you stopped 
before Hie blaekiimith aliop and, after contem- 
plating me a few minulcH, atepped up to me and 
said, "1 bfltevc I see the making of a very good 
m:in in yon." That was the first word of hope 
and faith Ibat Imd been spoken to me in a long, 
lung time. That was the liour of sunrise for me 
in a new earocr. It iii-cnrred to me if you could 
disi'ern the making of a man I ongbt to make 
goiHl the hope. I tnist that tbe measure of mic- 
I'l'HH [ luive ntlained U some guarantee to you of 
my good faith, and 1 hope to make much more 
posilivp dilQiinstration of the faet that it ia best 
srimelime!> to Imvi' words tif faith and hope for a 
diseonriigi-d wmandocr. 
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Another says : 

I am getting along finely and am behaving 
mjself and norking ever; da; for mj father. 

The chief of police of a city writes to 
the Elmira Reformatory of a prisoner 
paroled to his care : 

Before being sent to your institutioQ we 
thought be ivas yai^t reform, but during his 
parole be lias condui'ted himself in a differeat 
manner, whieh speaks great praise of the nay in 
which your iostitutioQ ia conducted. 

A boy of foreitrn birth, who was re- 
turned for violation of parole and is not 
yet ready for another trial, has written 



wars. The lieutenant wrote back to the 
institution that he had never seen such 
weil-drilied and well-behaved recruits be- 
fore, and complimented the management 
highly for furnishing such additions to 
thi' service. He said that ' ' in less than four 
weeks several of them were promoted to 
be corporals and sergeants." All the 
boys who returned to the country received 
honorable discharges, and some of them 
special mention for high soldierly conduct. 
A bright young man got into troiible 
during the Coiiimbian Exposition and 
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DISCHARGED ASV PAROLED HOVS LEAVEt 

the following letter, which has just come 
under my notice, from the Illinois State 
Reformatory : 

Dear Father,— Aa mother I old you, I am 
working in the engine room, fitting boilers and 
doing repair work. 

Yes, father, time will slowly but Hurely bring 
me back home to yon. I am doing my best to 
behave myaelf and get in my time. 

Don 't let my aiiscnec cause you sorrow, for 
"behind each eloud the sun's still shining." 
Yes, father, and when it shines my way again 
1 'II keep it shining and let no more clouds darken 
my life. Your loving son, 

Thirty of the paroled boys of the Illi- 
nois State Reformatory were recruited by 
an officer of the regular army for service 
in the Spanish-American and Philippine 
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staid in the institution for eighteen 
months. Three years after, while attend- 
ing the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, I went into 
the room where a score of correspondents 
were busy at work for their papers. As 
soon as I entered it, one of their number 
came forward and taking me by the hand 
said: "I see yon don't know me." 
"No," I replied. lie said: "I am one 
of your boys." It was the boy just men- 
tioned. He said: "I am the correspon- 
dent of the New York ," naming one 

of the leading journaLi of that city. 

Prom every point of view, therefore, I 
think we can justly claim that reforma- 
tories do reform. 
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The following article, taken from the report of the General 
Superintendent of the Illinois State Reformatory, at Pontiac, is 
herewith submitted for the consideration of anxious readers, with 
the thought that it might pix)ve beneficial to those who are en- 
trusted with the supervision of juvenile departments: 



The Junior Republic. 

"The Junior Republic, organized and conducted during the 
past two years in the department devoted to boys between the 
ages of thirteen and seventeen, is worthy of move than passing 
notice, not only because of its proved disciplinary and educational 
value but also because it is, so far eis 1 am aware, the only organi- 
zation in a reformatory or like institution designed to admit in- 
mates to a large measure of self-government. The idea of 
self-government by boys is not in itself novel, but the practical 
operation of such an idea in the management and training of boys 
under sentence for crime is, I believe, peculiar to this institution 
under the present adminiatration. 



**The most essential element in the success of the Junior Re- 
public is genuineness. The different departments of its organi- 
zation are what they purport to be and perform functions 
analogous to those belonging to like departments in any republic. 
Most of the relations of the boy to the Reformatory are regulated 
by means of its governmental machinery. Its representative 
body passes laws that are to be obeyed and if necessary enforced. 
Its officers are armed with actual authority. Its financial system 
obliges each citizen to study for himself the insistent problems 
of income and outlay. Its officials feel the spur and curb of actual 
responsibility and every boy feels that his interests and welfare 
during his stay in the Reformatory are inseparably linked with 
his standing as a citizen of the republic. That such a system 
with its broad underlying principles and the variety and multi- 
plicity of the details which are indispensable in the working out 
of the plan, could be instituted and put into operation by boys of 
immature years, especially boys laboring under such limitations as 
to prior training and present opportunity as these two hundred 
Reformatory inmates, without the initiative direction and advice 
of those in authority over them, is not to be expected. Neither 
could such a far reaching and complicated organization be suc- 
cessfully operated under such circumstances, without the constant 
superintendence and sympathetic co-operation of the Reforma- 
tory officers. As the national policy in the government of alien 
races entrusts its wards with the largest measure of self-govern- 
ment compatible with their own capacities and welfare, so we seek 
to guide and assist these* two hundred wards of the Reformatory 
to manage for themselves, so far as it is possible for them to do 
so to their own advantage. 

**The aim is, to do nothing for them which they can properly 
and advantageously^ do for themselves. There is thus brought to 
bear the sobering and ripening influence of personal and public 
responsibility and the priceless training of experience and prac- 
tical administration, as a means of inculcating the great lessons 
of self-control, respect for law, and habitual integrity which are 
universally recognized as the essential characteristics of the good 
citizen. 

''Neither is it to be imagined that such an institution can be 
carried on without occasional friction. There is, and no doubt in 
the nature of things always w;ll be, the same necessity for the 
policeman and the judge's bench as exists in every organized 
society, and as the courts of the Junior Republic have to take 
cognizance of transgressions and omissions which in ordinary life 
are usually conceded to be the peculiar concern of family disci- 
pline, it would be strange if there were not plenty of cases for 
their adjudication. It is also not to be doubted that these tribu- 
nals have the same limitations and lapses in judgment that are 
incident to all courts, yet it is my belief that their decisions on 



the whole approach more nearly the standard of substantial jus- 
tice than it would be possible for the adult superintendent to do. 

** While every member of the Junior Republic is given a right 
to vote, eligibility for office is made conditional upon good con- 
duct, as evidenced by carefully kept records of deportment and 
school work. This limitation is salutary and necessary, for it 
makes official tenure dependent upon good conduct and establishes 
the principle that merit as well as personal popularity is a prime 
factor in political preferment. The boy who has qualified himself 
for office by exemplary behavior and studious habits is almost 
sure to administer his trust in a spirit of instinctive loyalty to the 
system to which he owes his promotion. 

''The citizens of the Junior Republic, being boys under seven- 
teen years of age, it follows that most of the matters which come 
under its jurisdiction are in a sense of minor importance, or at 
least, taken by themselves, appear so to the adult mind. Yet they 
are the things which make up the daily program of the boy's life, 
are of supreme importance to him and are therefore the only mat- 
ters in which he really takes a practical interest. They constitute 
his entire world for the time being. The willful or careless spill- 
ing of food on the table, for example, may seem at first glance a 
puerile matter for a court to take cognizance of, yet things of 
that kind, if allowed to pass unnoticed, would soon become gen- 
eral and destroy all possibility of neatness and decorum at table. 
Good table manners are universally conceded to be a highly im- 
portant part of the boy's education and in the absence of parental 
authority are proper matters for judicial consideration. 

*'The Junior Republic succeeds in enlisting the active inter- 
est and hearty co-operation of its membership because it appeals 
to them on the basis of human nature, which is much the same in 
the boy as in the man and inside of a Reformatory as elsewhere. 
When all government came from without and the officer in charge 
was the embodiment of authority which, however mild and equi- 
table in its requirements, was essentially despotic in its methods 
of administration, active loyalty as a factor of control was hardly 
to be expected. The highest and generally the only motive for 
obedience was necessity. In most cases the boy obeyed because 
he felt himself unable to resist and not from choice or because he 
considered himself under any moral obligation to do so. He 
might be a good boy and a model inmate but he was rarely more 
than a passively acquiescent one. His attitude was always that 
of the subject rather than that of the citizen. The Junior Re- 
public engages his loyalty and enlists his active interest. It is an 
institution that belongs to him and in the management and con- 
trol of which he has a voice and a vote. Violation of its laws is 
an offense against the commonwealth and as such something to be 
frowned upon and put down. He is still a subject but he is also a 
citizen and both his interests and ambitions impel him to be a 
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